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military pursuits, such as archery and gymnastics, and in part
essays on military subjects. The profession of a soldier was
socially vastly inferior to that of a civil official. Military degrees,
therefore, were not nearly so highly regarded as those admitting
to the civil service.
It will easily be seen that the military organization of China
under the Ch'ing was far from being as efficient as the civil
hierarchy. It was too weak ever seriously to threaten to dominate
the state or overthrow the dynasty, but at times it proved useful
in maintaining local order and curbing minor revolts.
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OUTLYING DEPENDENCIES
During the years of vigor of the Ch'ing, before the foreign wars
and rebellions of the middle of the nineteenth century, the por-
tions of the Empire outside the Eighteen Provinces were kept, so
far as possible, directly under the Manchus. Chinese were seldom
appointed to official position in them. Efforts were put forth to
exclude Chinese settlers from sections next to China proper,
notably Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, and when, as was almost
inevitable, these restrictions broke down, attempts were made to
prevent Chinese from intermarrying with the natives. The Man-
chus looked upon all of their empire as a conquest. If they were
to continue to hold China proper, they had, perforce, to associate
Chinese with themselves in its administration. However, they
jealously guarded their other possessions as their own and as not
to be regarded in any sense as belonging to the Chinese. Only
in their years of decay did they find it necessary to share them
with the latter.
Manchuria was divided into three provinces organized some-
what after the fashion of China south of the Great Wall. Much
of the officialdom was military, but the southernmost of the prov-
inces, Shengking, which, because of its proximity to China proper,
had increasingly a large settled Chinese population, was given
more of a civil administration. In the days of the dynasty's
strength, both civil and military officials were Manchus, and a
large proportion of them belonged to the imperial clan. Appar-
ently the Manchus wished to keep their hold unshaken on their
ancestral home.
Through the rest of the outlying dependencies, the Ch'ing gov-